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TOP OF THE NEWS 


THE DIVISION AT MIDWINTER 
by 
Elizabeth A. Groves, President 

From the experiences of the past years of ‘too little time and too crowded 
an agenda,” the Division scheduled three Board meetings, but despite this 
provision all business was not covered, but there was more time for construc- 
tive and prolonged discussion of problems, Thanks to our energetic Executive 
Secretary, Mildred Batchelder, our professional, as well as our physical well- 
being, was cared for and we recognized anew and appreciated the fine service 
she is able to render the Division. In all well over twenty members attended 
each Board meeting, as well as guests and committee members who had been 
invited to sit in. It was indeed a privilege and a pleasure to work as closely 
with so many engaged in the various interests of boys and girls. 

The first Board meeting was scheduled for two days prior to the actual 
opening of the midwinter session, and was held on Tuesday, January 24. 
This was a busy three session day with several topics requiring action. One of 
the most prolonged discussions centered around the clarification of the activi- 
ties of the Division Executive Office. Many ideas were expressed, leading to a 
committee being appointed to bring to the evening session some formulated 
standards for guidance; as a result of this it was recognized that the responsi- 
bilities and activities of the Executive Secretary were two-fold, those of pro- 
fessional leadership and these pertaining to an executive secretary. Support of 
the A.L.A. Washington office was given to the amount of $100.00 voted for 
the current year. Other matters discussed were the value of the regional con- 
ferences; tentative plans for a suitable publication to honor the 75th anni- 
versary of the A.L.A., to be ready by the 1951 conference and to be the 
responsibility of the Implementation of Division Goals committee ; suggestions 
were also asked for on the type of program and specific names of speakers for 
the general Division meeting at the Cleveland Conference. It was decided to 
retain the Booklist Committee, despite the recommendation of the retiring 
committee, but the Magazine Publicity Committee was disbanded in accord- 
ance with the recommendation, as it was pointed out that the three Associa- 
tions within the Division carry on independent work of a similar nature. The 
work of the List of the Month committee was discussed and agreement reached 
as to the nature of its future program and the sponsoring of lists already 
compiled. The advisability of a continued activity in the making of recordings 
Was gone into at some length and action taken to have sample recordings 
ready for the Cleveland meeting, for demonstration and further action. Praise 
for the Top of the News was heard on all sides, especially for the excellent 
quality of its Division news and articles and its extending coverage; the im- 
proved advertising policy was also commended. The proposed enlarging of the 
Materials Corner and the possibility of a subscription price was explored and 
recommendations made for a period of experimentation before a definite com- 
mitment be made. Mrs. Gagliardo was invited to tell the Board of the pro- 
gram of children’s books and reading being undertaken by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and to enlist the support of all librarians 
working with children. 
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Overshadowing the activities of the Division meetings was the awareness 
of the decision of the A.A.S.L. to petition A.L.A. Council at the Cleveland 
meeting for permission to form a separate Division of School Librarians. As 
yet no official word has been received by me or the Division Board, but un- 
officially speaking I am sure that I am safe in saying that it is with sincere 
regret that many members of the present Division view a separation of the 
three groups interested in library service to children and youth. We shall 
miss the close cooperation with our fellow members in the field of school 
libraries, but wish them every success in their new extension of activities and 
hope that opportunities will be afforded for a continuing cooperation between 
the various groups with like interests. As.of December, 1949 the combined 
membership of the three Associations within the Division was 4480, with a 
breakdown as follows: A.A.S.L. 2236; C.L.A. 1518; A.Y.P.L. 726. If the 
proposed plan of the A.A.S.L. is adopted next July the membership of the 
present Division will be cut in half — the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People will remain but there will also be a Division of School 
Libraries. What of the future? That remains to be seen, the whole problem 
must be carefully examined and explored and no steps taken until the entire 
membership has given it most careful consideration. There are two alternatives, 
to continue as we are with a halved membership, but retaining our present 
status of a Division which has contributed to the growth and development of 
the A.L.A. and the extension of library service to children, retaining our stand- 
ing of a specialized Division ready to continue rendering specialized advice 
and service or we may join another existing Division. The Public Libraries 
Division has already indicated their willingness to have our members consider 
an affiliation with their group — that may be the answer or retaining the 
framework of our present Division may be the best pattern for continuing the 
service to children and youth. It must be remembered that the existing 
Division will be changed only in the size of its membership, and that any 
further change will be at the will of its members and that only after all have 
had time to consider and explore the many possibilities for continuing activity 
or for a change in pattern of organization. Let us not be panicked into hasty 
action, let us honestly examine ourselves and our fields of interest and see 
how we stand and then act according to our sincere beliefs. This will be a 
matter for the C.L.A. and A.Y.P.L. to take up with their groups after official 
action or notification comes to the Division of the change in present Division 
membership. 

As President of the Division may I again express my deep appreciation 
for the loyal support and cooperation of all the members and may we continue 
to work closely and harmoniously together. 

Enclosed with this issue of Top of the New’s is the ballot for the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People. Please vote, place a three cent 
stamp on the ballot, and mail it to the Election Committee Chairman, Lesley 
Newton, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Members of the Division nominating committee are Rheta Clark, Beatrice 
W. Schein, and Ruth E. Hewitt, Chairman. 
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NEWS FROM MIDWINTER A.L.A. 
by 
Mary K. Eakin 
Children’s Book Center 
University of Chicago 
Cooperation Between Librarians and Members of N.C.P.T. 

Ruth Gagliardo, Chairman of the Library and Reading Committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers suggested ways in which librar- 
ians, both children’s and school, could work with N.C.P.T. members to foster 
reading in each community. Suggestions included yearly reports by the public 
library to the people of the community, children’s literature courses for parents, 
making Book Week a community project, wider use of book lists, etc. 

Four Year Goals 

Anna Clark Kennedy will prepare a pamphlet on implementing the 
Division’s goals that will be presented to members at the Cleveland meeting. 
The pamphlet will be in the form of a checklist which members will be asked 
to complete and return to the Division committee so a report can be made 
at the 1951 meeting on the degree to which the Division’s goals are being met. 
List of the Month 

At the suggestion of the chairman, the work of the List-of-the-Month 
Committee was changed from the preparation of lists to the recommendation of 
lists already prepared. These lists would be printed by Sturgis Printing 
Company and would carry the imprint of the Division as well as the person or 
institution that compiled them, Members are asked to send any lists they are 
willing to have the Division use to Sara Fenwick, Elementary Laboratory 
School Library, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

One of the high spots of the Midwinter meeting was the Saturday morn- 
ing broadcast of the Carnival of Books program from the East Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Jim Kjelgaard was the guest author and the panel of 
questioners was composed of boys who had asked especially to be allowed to 
appear on his program. The Carnival of Books is an NBC sustaining program 
heard every Saturday morning over station WMAQ, Chicago. Librarians 
who are interested in having the program broadcast in their communities 
should contact Miss Judith Waller, WMAQ, Chicago. 

Cleveland Meeting, July 16-22. 

The Hollenden Hotel has been named the headquarters for the Division 
during the Cleveland meeting. The hotel has promised to set aside small 
meeting rooms for informal sessions and plans are being made for afternoon 
“teas” (featuring anything from cokes to Koolade!) to help members get 
acquainted with each other. Jean Roos and Elizabeth Briggs will be hospi- 
tality chairmen for the Division. 

TOP OF THE NEWS STAFF 
Editor through May, 1950: Marian Young, Chief, Children’s Department, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Editor after May, 1950: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 1507 Pease Road, Austin, Texas. 


Business and Advertising Manager: Miss Norris McClellan, Assistant Professor, Li- 
brary School, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
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TO: THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


From: Margaret M. Clark, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman 

The 1950 Midwinter Meeting proved to be an important and far reach- 
ing one. CLA thinking is being directed toward future plans in coming 
meetings, now that AASL has set in motion plans to petition for Division 
status. 

The Chairmen of CLA and AYPL were invited as observers to attend 
the Joint Board Meeting of the Public Libraries, Library Extension and 
Trustees Division to hear the discussion on the formation of an Association of 
Public Libraries. At that time it was suggested that representatives from 
CLA and AYPL be invited to attend meetings of the Association of Public 
Libraries Constitution Drafting Committee so that CLA and AY PL might be 
familiar with all developments. 

The CLA-AYPL program meeting at Midwinter drew a group of 222 
luncheon guests and an additional audience of about 75 who were unable to 
secure tickets for the stimulating program shared by Harriet Long and Mary 
Cain. Agatha Shea, Director of Children’s Work in the Chicago Public 
Library and her assistant, Helen Bough, served on the local committee and 
deserve much credit for the large attendance from the Chicago area. 

The fact that the luncheon was on the opening day of registration and 
attendance had to be closed in advance regrettably limited the number who 
could attend. It did show that such a program was a welcome addition to the 
Midwinter Conference and could be planned for a larger audience another 
year, 

Mr. Frederic Melcher extended an invitation to the Chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee to come to New York as his guest for the 
March award announcement. Ruth Hewitt, this year’s Chairman traveled 
from Seattle to New York for the event. 

CLA programs for the July Conference are developing apace. One that 
we are especially looking forward to is a CLA luncheon honoring the Chil- 
dren’s Editors this anniversary year. We are most anxious for the discussion 
period that follows to be a constructive one, and one that will represent a 
cross section of CLA thinking. We are asking YOU to write in questions or 
raise problems of mutual interest that might be directed to Children’s Li- 
brarians or Children’s Editors for discussion. Since format and cost of books 
and other such matters have been presented at previous meetings we are hoping 
for questions concerning new trends and how they are being met: needs in 
subject and fiction fields; possible questions on how successfully fiction is 
being used as a vehicle for interpreting modern social conditions and problems, 
and others of this type that are a challenge to all of us. The pattern of the 
meeting will be organized around the most thought provoking of these ques- 
tions or problem presentations, with acknowledgement made to the writer of 
each one. If you could forward your questions to the CLA Chairman, by 
April 15, it will be of immense value. 

Elizabeth Gross, Chairman of the CLA Publicity Committee is working 
with her group on plans for a new recruiting pamphlet for Children’s Li- 
brarians which should be available by the July Conference. 
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TO: THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


From: Alargaret K. Walraven, Chairman 

I wish every A.A.S.L. member could have been at Midwinter in Chicago 
to have caught some of the drama, excitement, and suspense that character- 
ized all the meetings. Twenty-eight states and Canada sent representatives, 
and the attendance was larger than at any other Midwinter or national con- 
ference in recent years. Particularly gratifying was the attendance from those 
Southern states having dual representation on the A.A.S.L. Council — two 
Council members were present from Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and one from Arkansas. Kansas deserves 
special notice. School librarians in that state organized an association this 
past year and sent their president, Beatrice Paddock, to Midwinter. Invite 
your Council representative to your next state meeting to bring to you the 
highlights of those eventful days. 

By a decisive vote — a two-thirds majority — A.A.S.L. asked for Di- 
vision status. Informed representatives debated the issues. ‘There was none of 
the confusion that, according to the minutes sent by the seven regional secre- 
taries, marked the regional meetings. A motion to postpone action until 
Cleveland was defeated. A roll call by states was demanded to show there 
Was adequate representation. A statement that the group was made up of 
supervisors and faculty members was challenged and hands counted — more 
than half of the group were school librarians, Drama, democracy, articulate 
members — these were the elements of the meetings. One left feeling that 
school librarians care a great deal about their Association, that they will 
work for it. 

To you who are not sure about the organizational set-up, let me explain 
that A.A.S.L. has been a Section — one third of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. We will move up now to Division rank and 
hope to have a full time executive secretary as the membership increases. 

Many school librarians were reluctant to sever the organizational bond 
under which children’s, young people’s, and school librarians have worked 
together. But the Divisional organization has been cumbersome and _time- 
consuming. We see no reason that all librarians working with youth cannot 
continue to work together informally and through joint committees. To the 
Division president, Betty Groves, and to Margaret Clark, Chairman of the 
Children’s Library Association, and to Elinor Walker, Chairman of the 
Young People’s Library Association we pledge our hearty support, our con- 
tinuing interest in any project concerned with children and materials, and 
sincere thanks for cooperation, sympathy, and understanding. 

Another remark of a member is worth passing on to you. “I know that 
all of us are sick of discussing organization instead of ideas, and the sooner 
we get on with our real work the better.’’ Especially do we want every 
member to work to increase membership. We want also to use every facility 
at our command to establish and strengthen the elementary school library. 

Margaret Nicholsen, chairman of the A.A.S.L. membership committee, 
presented as part of her report at Midwinter a gay and attractive new men- 
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bership leaflet, You . . . and the A.A.S.L. Write your state membership 
chairman for copies or write direct to Miss Nicholsen at 1913 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Fifteen hundred members needed at once to bring 
our roster to 4000. 


The Committee for the Promotion of Elementary School Libraries is 
headed by Hazelle Anderson, Librarian of Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois. Her committee is a large and able one. Write Miss Anderson 
if you have ideas or materials her committee can use or have requests for 
information. 

Cleveland in July! Make plans now to attend A.L.A.’s national con- 
ference. A.A.S.L. is planning a rich and varied program. Helen Lewis, 
director of school libraries in Cleveland, is Conference chairman. A materials 
work conference will be held just prior to the general conference. Dates for 
the pre-conference are July 15-17. The theme is Growing in Democracy and 
materials in the following five fields will be presented, interpreted, and dis- 
played: Science Calls to Youth; Mathematics for the Millions; Skill in 
Human Relations; Ad Healthy America; The American Scene in Fiction and 
Biography. In addition, there will be the regular conference program, inter- 
esting speakers for our own and other Sections. Begin to plan now for 
Cleveland. Send Room Reservations to Hotel Hollenden today! 


A Sign of Quality 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Library Binding 


and 


Prebound Books 


New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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TO: ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


LIBRARIANS 


FROM: Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


In the hope of getting from Young People’s Librarians some information 


and reactions about the books they use with young people, a questionnaire was 
sent out to 140 librarians. The returns show these interesting facts. 


53 out of 85 libraries serve 14-18 year olds as young people 

28 others have a different age grouping anywhere from 12-21 

62 out of 85 librarics use both teen age and adult books with young people 

13 out of 85 libraries use only teen age books with their young people 

53 out of 85 librarians thought that children’s editors give us enough 
teen-age books but that the quality could be improved 

57 out of 85 librarians want more junior novels like Red Chair Waits 
and Sarah 

61 out of 85 librarians need more and better adult books 

53 voted in favor of offering a prize for the best book for young people 

5 voted against a prize and gave excellent reasons which should be con- 
sidered seriously. 

201 titles were suggested as prize books for the year 1940-48. 

122 of these were adult titles; 79, juvenile. Loon Feather; My Friend 
Flicka; Seventeenth Summer; Johnny Tremain; Winter Wheat; 
Friendly Persuasion; Anything Can Tlappen; Clementine; Mrs. 
Mike; Cry the Beloved Country received the most votes. 


The preceding facts were presented at the meetings at Midwinter and 


the discussion was very heated at times. The following suggestions came out. 


1. That the Booklist list on its YP page only books which have been 
voted as worthy by YP librarians. This will slow up the entering of 
titles but the result will be more valuable reviews. 

2. That we return to an annual list of the best books of the year for 
young people instead of a list which names only books not previously 
listed on the YP page in Booklist. 

3. That each of us encourage our local bookstores to provide space for 
a section of books for young people which would include good adult 
books as well as the teen age books and that we try to get them to give 
the space special advertising. (When you succeed in this, please let me 
know. You deserve a pat on the back publicly.) 

4+. That we do not have enough book discussion meetings. Therefore, 
provision should be made for such at the Cleveland Conference. We 
are to send out a list of books to be discussed so that everyone will have 
read them before the meetings. This means that each one of us is obli- 
gated to say something in the discussions. Please send me your suggestions 
for the list of books to be discussed — books you have found very useful. 
(Book discussion periods are planned for 8:30-9:30 A.M. each day at 
the Hollenden in addition to the regular meeting. ) 

5. That the chairman write to J. Donald Adams in response to his 
January | article in the New York Times Book Review telling him that 
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we also deplore the production of so many poor teen-age books and call- 
ing his attention to the careful selecting that librarians do — thus ex- 
cluding many of these from our collections. 
6. That we try to get a nationally known figure with access to a 
popular publication to write an article on teen-agers as we see them — 
mature readers, good thinkers and enthusiastic learners. Too many 
people think of them only as delinquents or scatter-brained bobby soxers. 
Thank you all for your cooperation and letters. Any other ideas for AY PL 
will be appreciated. Address me at Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 
(Summary of a talk at the Middle Atlantic Regional Conference by Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Chairman, Committee on Implementation of Goals) 

The Committee on Goals started work in 1947, in San Francisco, when 
Sarah Beard and Miss Kennedy were giv en the task of stating the goals and 
defining them. Suggestions were sent in from the Division. The report of 
the Committee was accepted in June 1948 at Atlantic City. Now the problem 
was what to do about them. In Top of the News for December 1948 the first 
paragraph of the article on goals states the purpose of the Division thus: 
“The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People recognizes its 
responsibility for the functioning of books and library service for children and 
young people through public and school libraries. It realizes keenly its role as 
one of several groups assisting boys and girls to develop into well- rounded 
individuals and responsible citizens of a democratic society in an atomic age.” 

Miss Kennedy stated the four goals briefly and suggested methods of 
carrying them out. The first goal has to do with the purpose of getting 
democracy in action for children and young people in and through schools and 
public libraries. The libraries, she said, should interpret and demonstrate the 
democratic way of life and cooperate with organizations having parallel aims. 
She stressed cooperation among libraries in developing suitable programs. 

The second goal has as its purpose providing services in areas where they 
are now lacking. It is up to us to give encouragement to others by means of 
library consultants and state library extension agencies. 

The third goal mentions providing librarians qualified in every way in 
numbers sufficient to demands. Recruiting and improved professional educa- 
tion, as well as more cooperation and increased membership in the Division, 
are necessary to carry out this goal. 

The fourth goal has to do with providing books and related materials in 
the quantity and quality necessary for children’s and young people’s individual 
differences and needs by using the best in critical judgment and appreciation 
and finding means of sharing our information and experience in the way best 
for children and young people. There must be public relations programs to 
interpret to the people of the community the needs of our service. 

Miss Kennedy concluded by saying that we hope to achieve these goals in 
whole or in large measure by 1951. We must not just ta/é about implementa- 
tion of the goals; only active participation is effective. We must think and 
work together; otherwise the goals are just nice general statements. 
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NEWBERY CALDECOTT AWARDS — 1949 


On March 6 the Newbery Caldecott awards for 1949 were made public 
in the office of Frederic G. Melcher, President of R. R. Bowker Co. Miss 
Ruth Hewitt, chairman of this year’s Newbery Caldecott Committee of the 
American Library Association, made the announcement: 

Newbery 
Winner: DeAngeli, Marguerite — Door in the wall. (Doubleday) 
Runners-up 
Caudill, Rebecca Tree of freedom. (Viking) 
Coblentz, Catherine — Blue cat of Castle Town. (Longmans) 
Montgomery, Rutherford — Kildee house. (Doubleday) 
Foster, Genevieve — George Washington. (Scribners) 
Havighurst, Walter & Marion—Song of the pines. (Winston) 








Caldecott 
Winner: Politi, Leo 
Runners-up 
Ward, Lynd (Stewart Holbrook) — America’s Ethan Allen. 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
Woodward, Hildegard (L. Davis) — Wild birthday cake. 
(Doubleday ) 
Simont, Mare (Ruth Krauss) — Happy day. (Harper) 
Brown, Marcia Henry—fisherman. (Scribner) 
Geisel, Theodor Seuss — Bartholomew and the oobleck. 
(Random) 
The May issue will carry information in more detail. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH LIBRARY NEEDS YOUR HELP 


The International Youth Library in Munich has some American chil- 
dren’s books but it needs more to be a fair picture of our production. Many 
schools and libraries have asked how they may send gifts of books and other 
materials. If any school library, children’s departments, young people’s de- 
partments, branch libraries, or cluts would like to send such small gifts to the 
International Youth Library, will the librarians write to Mildred Batchelder, 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago for full infor- 
mation and explanation of how this may ke done. 

NEW JERSEY INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 

The proceedings of the Institute held in Trenton, New Jersey in June 
1949, by the New Jersey Library Association, Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, which are now available, include speeches by promi- 
nent specialists in work with children and interesting comments on work with 
youth, Partial contents: Books and Children Around the World, Some Notes 
on Writing for Children, The Children in our Home Towns, Normal and 
Abnormal Behavior Patterns in Relation to Reading, and verbatim reports on 
the panel discussions. 

The proceedings may be ordered from Miss Edith Jennings, Free Public 
Library, Lyndhurst, New Jersey at $1.00 per copy. 





Song of the swallows. (Scribners) 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT DINNER 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner will be held on Tuesday even- 
ing, July 18, 1950, at 7:00 P. M. in the Rainbow Room of Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a part of the American Library Association convention. 
Cards for the dinner will be $5.00. It is requested that checks or money orders 
accompany reservations which should be sent to Adeline Corrigan, Children’s 
Department, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, from March 15, 
1950 to June 15, 1950. 

Dinner accommodations are available for 950 guests who will be grouped 
at tables for 10. Guests who desire to be seated together will please indicate 
that fact with reservation requests. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


On Wednesday, Octoker 12, a meeting was held under the sponsorship of 
A.Y.P.L. with Mrs. Katherine Jeffery in charge. The general idea of the 
meeting was to give aid and comfort to those librarians who have to be other 
things besides young people’s librarians, To this end Miss Elizabeth Hodges 
and Mrs. Hester McKeage gave brief talks about their work with young 
people. A group of High School Library Club members from Brockton 
(Mass.) put on an entertaining radio skit that had been previously broadcast. 
This group of youngsters showed what can happen with splendid cooperation 
between the public school library and the public library. (Copies of the radio 
skit may be had from Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery, Young People’s Librarian, 
Public Library, Brockton, Mass.) 

On Friday, October 14, C.L.A. held a meeting with Miss Alice B. 
Cushman in charge. Since so many small libraries in New England have no 
trained children’s librarians it was planned to have a meeting to help librarians 
in their selection of children’s books. Miss Mary Silva, Consultant in Library 
Service to Children and Young People, Division of Public Libraries of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, gave a talk entitled BOOK SELEC- 
TION FOR BOOK REVIEWING in which she set forth the standards 
and background needed for choosing the right books. Miss Silva’s talk will be 
published in full in Wilson Bulletin. Watch for it. Some of her ideas are 
presented in the following paragraphs. 

One of the most important factors that children’s librarians can bring to 
book reviewing for book selection is a full, rich, personal background plus an 
ever increasing awareness of current trends and developments. By close associ- 
ation with children and their interests, the children’s librarian plays a direct 
role in the guidance of children’s reading. It is imperative that children’s 
librarians individually, and as a group, work in cooperation with book editors 
and publishers in a constant effort to improve the literature that will be 
available for children. 

No book can be evaluated unless it is read. The criteria for constructive 
book reviewing must be of the highest order since the experiences and associ- 
ations that reach the minds of children through books will determine appreci- 
ably the responsibility with which they meet tomorrow’s living. 
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P.L.I. AND LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the Public 
Library Inquiry, founded and was, for many 
years, president of Bennington College. He also 
served as Director of the Study of Freedom of 
the Press. 





At most of the regional conferences last fall there was discussion at 
Division or C.L.A. meetings of the implications of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Public Library Inquiry for work with children and young 
people. Some of Dr, Leigh’s points are summarized here, along with comments 
from discussions at the several meetings. 

At the Division meeting during the Middle Atlantic Conference in 
Atlantic City, Dr. Leigh was introduced by Mrs. Beatrice Schein. He began 
by saying that he would stress the implications of the Inquiry for children 
and young people but that there had been no study especially devoted to work 
with children and school work. Three studies did encounter the problem: 
Mr. Garceau touched upon the operation of schools and colleges, A/r. Bere/son 
studied the use of the library by children, and he himself looked into the 
problem of the education of the children’s and school librarian. 


Mr. Berelson studied the use of the library by children up to 15. He 
found that while only % of adults are registered, 40 or 50% of children have 
cards. Ten per cent of adults use the library once a month while the average 
for children is over 33%. If you add to this the high school age, it is safe to 
say ¥2 or more use it. Sixty per cent of circulation has to do with children 
and young people but only 25% of library holdings have to do with them. 
Circulation is much larger in proportion therefore. The largest single group 
using the library for reference is the student group. The children’s librarian’s 
part in the work of the library is its ‘classic success’, and in fact there is a 
clearer recognition of the specialized skill of this librarian by the community. 
Likert’s study revealed ignorance by the public of library’s services for the 
most part. Dr. Leigh suggested that the public library could almost be a 
children’s institution with the work with adults as an auxiliary. He raised the 
question as to why children’s librarians were not heads of branches. 
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New factors that have appeared are (1) The development of school 
libraries of all kinds, (2) The development of non-book materials which are 
included in school programs and not assigned to the school libraries. The 
dual system of library service for children and young people, he feels, has 
created occupational competition and personnel problems. This is a major 
cause of the scarcity of children’s librarians. Young people have a choice of 
school or children’s work. There is more vacation and higher pay in school 
work, The training system is different for both as well as the salary scale. 
The job of children’s librarian in the public library is a blind alley job. General 
and basic training should allow for a raise to administration work; special- 
ization means promotion not so readily, This dual system has created an 
emergency. A very articulate minority predicts that the Public Library chil- 
dren’s work will be absorbed by the school. We must not underestimate this, 
especially in the city systems. There is definitely a drop in use of the public 
library after school age. Conscientious children’s librarians might feel this 
shows that they have not succeeded in teaching love of books; but the fact that 
the school has more of youth’s time may show a failure on the part of the 
school system to make voluntary readers. In our civilization participation in 
sports would also show a drop at this age. Only the articulate minority thinks 
the school will absorb this work with children; the majority feel there will 
be a need of other institutions. There is a different discipline in the children’s 
room and the school library; the large institution, the school, would absorb 
the small institution, the library, to destroy voluntary reading. He raises the 
question as to what we should do and answers, “Nothing.” If the school were 
doing all the things expected of it, it might absorb the library; but as it is, 
five years will not see this movement. The development of the community 
college — that is two years past high school — with mature library needs, 
might, in the same way, absorb the library for adult use. 

Dr. Leigh then presented these unsolved problems which are more 
practical to attack: 1. The situation of the rural school’s consolidating as a 
community center with the whole library incorporated. (This would depend 
of course upon effective consolidation and the practicality of unification.), 
2. Library education. (The study of young people seems the same, and so 
children’s librarians and school librarians should be able to interchange. Every 
urban and rural school librarian should know the public library point of view 
and children’s librarians should know the school. Why not the same training ? 
Salaries must also be equated. In what do we want to train? In children’s 
literature, educational psychology, school and general community organization 
stressing the political and the social point of view.) 

Dr. Leigh concluded by saying that the first step toward effective dual 
organization would be to stop ruinous competition by establishing common 
salary scales and training whether for school or children’s librarians. 

During the question period which followed these questions were brought 
up by the audience and discussed by Dr. Leigh: 

Q. Do you have enough data so a study of work with young people 
could be made? A. No, 


Q. Doesn’t the Berelson report show not what’s wrong with children’s 
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or school librarians but with adult librarians? A. We can’t point our finger 
at the adult library alone because schools do a miserable job of lifelong learn- 
ing. In school people should learn that books are valuable, and schools have 
more opportunity to show how life becomes richer through reading of books. 

Q. What kinds of young people should be trained for school library 
work? A. This question might better be answered by Dr. Bryan’s study. 
Through her report we know more about librarians than those of any other 
profession. Those who go into library work do so not for money but because 
they like the work and love books. This would hold also for children’s li- 
brarians. 

Q. Are we not leaving out the consideration of compulsion as interfering 
with free reading? A. The assumption is that the school doesn’t get any- 
thing like the maximum result in encouraging the interest in reading that is 
necessary. Non-use of the library reflects on one’s intelligence; yet people 
get reading from other sources. ‘The library serves only an important minority 
of the population; % of the adults do a lot of reading but do not use the 
library. The development of serious magazine reading has been great in this 
country. 

At the Trans-Mississippi conference at Fort Collins the C.L.A. discussed 
and questioned the Public Library Inquiry recommendation that all library 
services to children be provided through school libraries. 

At Miami Beach, during the Southeastern conference Dr. Leigh devoted 
atout fifteen minutes to a summary of library services for children and young 
people as they appeared from the Public Library Inquiry, reporting that 
children and young people form the major percentage of library users, in that 
one out of three young people uses the library as opposed to one out of ten 
adults. He pointed out that the use they make of the library far outruns the 
facilities provided for them. He wished for more study of why there is such a 
decided drop in the use of the library at the end of the formal schooling 
period. One outstanding fact he brought out is that children’s and school 
librarians exercise a greater influence over people’s reading than any other 
group of librarians; and another is that school librarians, as a group, do not 
know children’s literature as well as the children’s librarians. He pointed up 
the necessity of one type of training for children’s library service regardless of 
where it is offered, be it public or school library. 

During discussions at the Midwest Division meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Dr. Leigh pointed out that, while no special study was made of children’s and 
young people’s work, because of limitations of funds, some observations were 
justified from the study. From the Berelson report, it was indicated that the 
public library is principally a children’s and young people’s institution since 
sixty per cent of the circulation is accounted for by those groups. Children’s 
library service, according to Dr. Leigh, is “the classic example of successful 
library work.” As a result, he commented, it is rather strange that adminis- 
trators are seldom chosen from this group. 

Mentioning the drop in library use that comes with the age of leaving 
school, Dr. Leigh said that this could not be blamed on the librarians. It is 
the school, and not the libraries, which will have to change if this is to be 
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remedied, in his opinion, From the Berelson report, he said, one could con- 
clude that much of the use of libraries by high school students is directly 
related to school assignments. Changes in occupation and interest also account 
for much of the decline in library use after people have left school. 

The Garceau study of sixty libraries, Dr. Leigh reported, indicates some- 
thing of the dual system which has existed since the development: of school 
libraries. In some rural sections community centers were established. Such 
amalgamation is desirable and efficient but its success depends largely on the 
personnel, 

Because of the ‘cold war’ period in which we find ourselves today, few 
cooperative developments could probably be expected during the next ten 
years, but Dr. Leigh recommended amalgamation and urged that library 
schools offer identical courses to school and children’s librarians. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Kansas has a new state Association of School Librarians which was 
brought into being by the desire expressed at the sectional library round tables 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association convention in November. This 
group was formed to unify and strengthen school library service, coordinate 
effort with the state department of education, and the state library association ; 
also to have representation from the state at the American Library Association 
meetings. 

The executive council elected officers from chosen delegates at Topeka 
on November 19. The organization became affiliated on December 9 with 
the Kansas State Teachers Association. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Beatrice Paddock, Wichita High School East 
Vice-President—Mrs, Eleanor Miller, lola High School 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Genevieve Cain, Caney 

Corresponding Secretary—Etna Freeburg, Lindsborg High School 
Treasurer—Daisy Herriott, Garden City High School 
Member-at-Large—Grace Gilbert, Cherryvale High School 

A.L.A. Council Member—Ethelyn Flagg, Hutchinson High School 


"STOP HUNTING-GOTOHUNTTING’ 


REDUCED PRICES IN PRE-BOUND BOOKS 


OUR FIRST LIST OF 600 TITLES IS NOW READY 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


By purchasing and binding these books in large quantities, we were able to effect 
substantial savings which we are glad to pass along to our customers. Additional 
lists will be produced from time to time. 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ARE READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Compare the Quality — Compare the Price 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY -- Library Specialists - SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 


ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER) — _ IN ANY BINDING 
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SERVICE TO UPPER TEENS DISCUSSED 
by 
Sarah A. Beard 

The Hudson-Mohawk Library Association is a regional group of public, 
school, college and private school, and special librarians from 10 counties in 
east-central New York with three meetings a season. Anna Clark Kennedy, 
State School Library Supervisor, is President. At its second meeting on 
December 10, 1949, in Schenectady, discussions centered around the reading 
of young adults between 16 and 21 years. The local committee of county 
public, school and college libraries set up attractive exhibits on prescriptions for 
good reading, careers, sports, and hobbies, popular books for readers of less 
mature tastes, for better living — books on home crafts and child care for the 
very-young marrieds, and college favorites, '49-'52, selected by Union College 
students majoring in English, Social Science, Physics and Pre medicine. 

In the morning, a panel discussion was presented by two seniors from a 
suburban centralized high school, a technician from General Electric, a young 
newspaper woman reporter, and a young man who writes for magazines. 
Susan Smith, librarian of the East Greenbush Central High School, and 
chairman of the program committee, acted as moderator. Appreciation of the 
problem of limited research facilities in the average high school library, the 
limited popularity of so-called ‘‘teen-age’’ books, accessibility and orientation in 
using public libraries, leisure reading including the book clubs, holding the 
interest of college students whose reading time is strictly business for most 
part, and resources of the state reference library — all these were thrashed 
out to the mutual enlightenment of the young people participating and the 
librarians in the audience. The need for constant stress on information service 
and the public relations aspect of the library was brought out. Aside from 
mention of too much hush-hush atmosphere, the arrangement of libraries 
rather than any lack of service on the part of librarians themselves, seemed the 
chief difficulty in the minds of these eight young users. 

After lunch, which gave opportunity for small groups to talk informally, 
there was time to look at the books in the exhibits and collect the various 
book lists compiled for the occasion. At two o'clock, Dr. Louis C. Jones, 
Executive Director of the New York State Historical Association, and author 
of Spooks of the Ialley, reviewed his own reading done between 16 and 21 
which has been most useful to him in later life. The need for the shock of 
opposing and quite defferent ideas to force the young to think and formulate 
their own philosophy in the traditional American way, and the formation of 
literary taste during this period were emphasized. Dr. Jones is the father of 
three children, including a 15-year-old. 

Highlights and impressions of the morning discussion and afternoon talk 
were given by three librarians working in different types of libraries to sum- 
marize the program. The values of meeting together with different types of 
librarians and young people of both student and early job status have been 
successfully demonstrated for this season. The Committee on Young Adults 
reading plans to carry on. 
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A TEEN AGE LIBRARY FOR EVERY COMMUNITY 


ASSOCIATION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIANS MEETING 
at 
ATLANTIC CITY 
OCTOBER 3, 1949 
The theme for the speakers at the A.Y.P.L. meeting was ‘“‘A teen-age 
library for every community.” AZiss Elinor Walker, stressed the need to make 
the young people feel they were wanted and the desirability of having them 
willingly assume some responsibility for making the library attractive. One of 
the easiest ways to awaken interest is by providing a small space, even a few 
shelves, for a dive young people’s collection. The collection should be changed 
regularly, be kept bright and inviting, and contain some adult titles which are 
appropriate and interesting to teen-agers. Miss Walker told about some 
librarians’ solutions to their problems in young people’s work. These included 
the instituting of a young people’s night at the library, the renovating of the 
teenage shelves, and the organizing of a library club for the teenagers who are 
willing to help make the library attractive. She also emphasized the need for 
school visits and book talks even if the library itself must close for an hour a 
week to allow the librarian free time. 


Mrs. Blanche Brauneck of the Nathan Straus Library talked about the 
projects which New York uses to interest young people in the library, including 
film forums and listening nights when young people play and discuss their 
favorite records. Non-readers who come to the library for these activities 
eventually take out some of the books which they see attractively displayed or 
which they hear others discussing. Mrs. Brauneck read several book reviews 
written by teenagers and told about the opportunities her library gives to the 
young people to express their opinions. Mrs. Brauneck emphasized the fact 
that work with young people in libraries is much the same no matter what the 
size of the library and that the librarian can take any idea for interesting young 
people and adapt it to her particular library and community. 

Miss Ethel Murphy, Library Advisor for the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Cluts, introduced Mrs. Stanton Davis, Education Chairman for the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and Chairman of the panel for the 
A.Y.P.L. meeting. Mrs. Davis told of the work her committee has done to 
make New Jersey conscious of the need for special attention to the young 
people in libraries. The clubwomen have provided the money for special 
furnishings and for books and the librarians have provided space and have 
done the book selection. In 1949 teenage corners have been opened in Bound 
Brook and Woodbury, New Jersey. A/rs. Darwin Badertscher, Chairman of 
“Teen-Age Library Corner” in Woodbury, told of the history of that library, 
the procedure necessary to setting up the corner, and described the activities 
carried on there by the young people. The Women’s Club, the community, 
and the young people are very pleased with the success of the project. 

Mrs. Paul Niemeyer of the State Department of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey, told of the other work of the Federation in promoting reading 
and the use of libraries and in supplying funds and books for libraries with 
special needs. She also told of the list of young people’s books which was 
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prepared by Margaret Scoggin for the use of Women’s Clubs and librarians 
in purchasing books for teen corners. She recommended that other states 
might benefit by the example set by the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 
TREASURE CHEST FOR AMERICA 
(from a letter written by Inger Boyé, Children’s Librarian at Highland 

. Park (1ll.) Public Library) 

In May 1948 a Treasure Chest of books was sent to Norway by the 
Green Bay School of Highland Park, Illinois. (Our Green Bay School is a 
small school with classes from Kindergarten up through the third grade.) 

It was a lovely chest, blue with Viking ships and the American and 
the Norwegian flags painted on the sides and the lid. The chest was made by 
the school’s manual art teacher Miss Lawry Turpin. You may know her 
name from her book Toys you can make of wood. 

For a long time we heard nothing about the chest, and the first thing I 
did when I arrived in Oslo this summer was to go to the Deichmanske Library 
to inquire about the chest. It had not arrived as yet. Mrs. Rikka Deinboll, 
the children’s librarian, who has been a sort of a clearing house for the 
Treasure chests sent to Norway, told me not to worry; she had seen some of 
them arrive many, many months after they had been sent. A few days before I 
was to return home, a letter came from Mrs. Deinboll saying: “The lovely 
chest with the Viking ships on just arrived. Will you please stop in to see us? 
We have something for you.” 

When I arrived she showed me a wooden chest filled with all kinds of 
things, and on the lid, above the name of the Green Bay school, were painted, 
crosswise, the American and the Norwegian flags, done by some of the boys 
in the library. 

The librarian had told the children about the chest from Highland Park, 
and although this chest was going to another town, they got so excited about it 
and said: “Oh, they (meaning U.S.A.) have done so much for us, we must do 
something in return.” So they went into action. Some of them contributed 
money to buy the chest, some gave books or photographs, stamps, etc. ; and the 
library added several folders of colored Norwegian peasant designs, exquisite 
in every detail. There were personal little touches like this one, on an envelope 
of stamps: “For a boy, 8 years old from ... ,” and a lovely shiny colored 
map of the Oslofjord from a little girl who lived on an island there in the 
summer, showing the road they would travel back to Oslo, and many more 
things besides the lovely books, mostly Norwegian picture books. There was 
also a very nice and interesting looking bone paper knife for Mrs. Zimmerman, 
the principal of Green Bay school, who was the instigator of The Treasure 
Chest, as well as two lovely dolls in Norwegian national costumes for the 
children of the Highland Park Public Library. 

“Would I take it with me? The children would bring it down to the 
boat.”’ Needless to say I was very happy to do it, and when I arrived aboard I 
found the box, well packed, under my berth in the cabin. 

The chest is going to be on display in our Public Library very soon, and 
after that it probably will be traveling around here a bit. 
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REPORT ON INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
BY RADIO 


(Part of a letter from Helen Sattley, assistant professor of library service, 
Columbia University, written shortly after her attendance at the 19th meeting 
of the Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio) “ ... I was 
terribly disturbed to find in all that 700 or 800 group only three librarians, | 
think, listed in the registration tally. 

“Perhaps I gained more from the overall picture than anything else. 
The main part of the discussions was taken up with Which — radio or TV 
— will be on top? How long will radio survive? etc. 

“TV is much more widespread than any of us give it credit for — in the 
Eastern area, especially, but rapidly spreading. One New York Board of 
Education person said that in five of the New York City high schools, 80 
percent of the students had TV sets in their homes. While at first they were 
bought by those in the upper economic brackets, they now are being purchased 
on time by those in even the lowest economic groups. Surveys very definitely 
say that TV sets have taken — and are keeping — people from radio, movies, 
sports events, etc. Though there will be a lessening of this when some of the 
novelty wears off, nevertheless it is not expected to fall off radically. Conse- 
quently, TV will probably be one of the greatest influences in American life. 
Since it is such an excellent selling medium, advertisers are turning to it from 
radio, which will probably mean that radio will be left, once TV stations are 
well scattered about the country, with the leavings, but in this case it looks 
as if they will have the higher standard of production — the best in music 
and in news broadcasts, perhaps some of the best discussion periods. 

“T think this says a very great deal for education’s responsibility in TV. 
We simply can’t let programs go on and on without showing that we approve 
or disapprove and getting our communities conscious that they also have a 
stake in the medium. Since it is for the most part controlled commercially, 
public opinion has to be used as a leavening force. 

“The most exciting work being done at present is that of the Board of 
Education in Philadelphia. Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, Educational Director of 
Station WCAU, Philadelphia, told of it and there were two teachers from 
the schools who added information, A program is on four or five afternoons a 
week, and each day hits at a different age level. They are put on by the 
children and consist of plays, legends, etc., centered around different subjects. 

“Outside of the large areas where programs are getting well built, any 
good program runs a fine chance of being taken by a local station — they are 
desperate to fill in the time they have. I think this should be brought home to 
libraries and schools all across the country. Stations many times are willing to 
do much of the planning and production if ideas and programs are brought 
to them. This is the chance for some fine programs, if local groups have 
imagination and incentive.” 
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WHAT STATUS FOR A. A. S. L.? 


by 
Agnes Krarup 
Supervisor, School Library Services 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

‘There must be many members of A. A. S. L. who were disturbed to learn 
that at the Mid-Winter Meeting a decision was reached by a vote of 76 to 24 
to present to the A.L.A. Executive Board a request for autonomy for our 
organization. Especially so, since three months before at six of the seven 
regional meetings either a directly opposite course of action had been indicated 
as the desire of members attending, or (in two instances) a recommendation 
to study the matter further was made. If this is in some way a new issue, 
why was it presented to a mere 100 of our 2200 members? What was the 
hurry? 

We are at a point in history when every tiniest group in our society should 
be practicing democratic procedures; mere parliamentary correctness is not 
enough. We are at a point in A.L.A. history where much is being said about 
letting people at the grass roots make the decisions; here was an opportunity 
that was not grasped — despite the fact that at this same meeting the machin- 
ery for greater membership participation was set up. The Council was 
established, but given no chance to function. 

Our leadership is composed of many able and devoted people who have 
given years of voluntary service to the organization. The sincerity of their 
conviction that this is a necessary step cannot be questioned. It is not too 
late for them to state in print for all members to read their arguments in 
favor of autonomy. There were at the Mid-Winter Meeting equally able and 
equally devoted people who are not convinced and who tried to dissuade the 
group from taking hasty action. Should they not also be given an opportunity 
to present in print their reasons for dissenting? We are librarians. We be- 
lieve that people should be fully informed on all sides of a question, and we 
could well adhere to our own beliefs. This writer thinks that Top of the News 
could render a real service to A.A.S.L. members by printing in the next issue 
arguments both for and against withdrawing from the Division. 

Members still need to be informed because even if permission is granted 
to form a separate Division, there remains the matter of revising the con- 
stitution. Article I states, ‘“The name of the organization shall be The 
American Association of School Librarians, a section of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People of the American Library Association.” 
Revision requires, ““This constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote 
of all members present and voting at the annual business meeting of the 
Association, provided that the amendment has been proposed by the Executive 
Board or by a committee authorized by the Association and has been published 
in an official organ of the Association at least thirty days before the annual 
business meeting.” 

It is unfortunate that school librarians the country over are not being 
consulted and asked to vote by mail before this point shall be reached, because 
if the will of the group should be expressed adversely after both the Executive 
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Board and the Council give permission, we shall seem to be reversing ourselves. 

Perhaps there is still time. As one member of the organization, I should 
like to ask for the satisfaction of at least casting a vote on a matter of such 
far reaching consequence. 


MISS EASTMAN HONORED 

On February 26, 1950, Mary Hue Eastman, on her fiftieth year of 
library service was honored by a dinner given by the Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Delaware. Children’s and School Librarians owe 
her a debt of gratitude for her very wonderful contribution to our work. 
She compiled the Eastman Index to Fairy Tales, and its supplement, and is 
now working on a second supplement. Welcome News! 

Miss Eastman is a member of the Reference Staff of the Wilmington 
Library. 


A.A.S.L. LIBRARY PLAN USED 
The plan for a library in a 12-grade school, used in Dear Mr. Architect, 
the publication prepared by the A.A.S.L. Committee on Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters, appears in the recently published Planning Rural Community 
School Buildings, sponsored by the National Council of State School Officers, 
prepared by F. W. Cyr and H. H. Linn (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949, $3.75). 








ATTENTION— 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! 


A buffet supper will be held on 


RIBRINRY Saturday evening July 15, 1950 in 


the ballroom of the Hotel Hollenden, 
SUPPLIES Cleveland, Ohio, as a part of the 

Pre-conference of the American 
Association of School Librarians. It 
is urgently requested that reservations 
be made not later than July 1. Reser- 
vations, accompanied by check or 
money order (cost is $2.75 per 


“Only the finest, for over 50 years” 


GAYLORD @ BROS.. Inc. 


theary Supplies person) should be sent to Helen B. 
Syracuse, New York Lewis, School Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
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REPORT 


Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
American Library Association 
Southwestern Regional Meeting 
Ft. Worth, Texas, November 19-23 

At the two-day pre-conference session, the theme, Our Developing Com- 
munications, was keynoted by Alice Brooks McGuire. Subsequent talks by 
Dr. Austin L. Porterfield, Jean C. Roos, Sue Hefley, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
John Hall Jacobs, Mildred Harrington, Fritz and Emile Toepperwein, Norris 
McClellan, Mildred Batchelder, Lucile Raley, M. G. Bowden, J. C. Oehler 
and Doris Insall dealt with the various areas of communication and the role of 
the librarian in effecting communication. Ideas brought out in the papers and 
discussions were summarized by Frances Henne at the closing session of the 
pre-conference. 

In summarizing the pre-conference, Our Developing Communications, I 
should like to consider each word of the theme in the reverse order, starting 
with the word “communications,” synthesizing what the speakers have told us. 

Broadly defined, communication, consists of four parts. One is the pre- 
conditions of publication, the “idea to book.” The Toepperweins have told us 
the process in developing materials for children and young people, those pre- 
conditions affecting communication, how they are developed, and the criteria 
by which they are developed. In the pre-conditions of publications we also 
have had another point brought out. Today we have a vast flood of material 
coming into the market for boys and girls. The individual librarian cannot 
see all of it nor has she time to apply all the types of analysis that are necessary. 
Once upon a time, long ago, we could skim books as librarians; now we have 
read them from many, many viewpoints: what they contain, how well they are 
written, what developmental values they have, what reading age level, what 
maturity experience level they have, et cetera. To use the publications effec- 
tively, it is essential to have some kind of device or machinery that keeps us in- 
formed about publications, does the type of analyses necessary to help us select 
from it the items we need. The material center idea was introduced in relation 
to this. 

Now, the second aspect of communication would be the actual media of 
communication themselves. Among these would be books; their contents and 
the new uses to which we put them — not only their literary and esthetic 
values, but also the way books can be used in helping boys and girls grow. 
Several of our speakers have talked about characteristics and needs of young 
people. We must keep those in mind when we are examining the contents of 
books and using them. Mildred Harrington’s and the Toepperweins’ talks 
emphasized the use of books for bringing unity not only in terms of regionalism, 
but in terms of one world. We have stressed the importance not only of 
evaluating books, but also the re-evaluating of books, from the criteria of 
honesty, integrity, and sincerity, and usefulness. 

In addition to books we have magazines, pamphlets, and radio as a 
medium of communication. John Hall Jacobs stressed the importance of that 
one medium in the lives of young people. We have films and film strips and 
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we have recordings and comic books, and we have reached the conclusion that 
comic books are misleading, represent sterotypes of all kinds, have the wrong 
general atmosphere, poor taste. Probably no comic book — because to me 
there is no “better”? comic book — has any place in a library or a school. 

Some of Dr. Porterfield’s comments on the comics can also be applied to 
other media of communication — the movies, the radio and such. He was 
establishing criteria of evaluation for all types of communications and also 
their uses. 

A further aspect, the most important one, is the consumer of communi- 
cation. I don’t like the word “‘consumer’’; it seems so hard and brittle, but 
we can no longer say “readers.” The experience of boys and girls must be 
kept in mind when we are bringing the consumers of communication and the 
materials of communication together, Miss Harrington stressed this point, 
and Dr. Porterfield developed the eight types of human longings and wishes. 
In Mr. Toepperwein’s talk about his vivid meetings with boys and girls was 
brought out their longings, their needs, and their experiences. 

We have also picked up some facts about our boys and girls. The buying 
power of our teenagers is eight and ten billion dollars a year; nine out of ten 
spend some time each day listening to the radio; four out of five are reading 
comic strips. Both Miss Roos and Mr. Jacobs indicated how librarians are 
participating in youth programs in Cleveland and New Orleans. 

Boys and girls and young people are the heaviest users of the public 
library, but there is an abrupt drop in the use of the public library when they 
leave school. The library is doing quite a bit in helping young people prepare 
to use all materials of communication. 

This leads me into the fourth aspect, the agencies of communication, 
which may be bookshops, libraries, or others. We are most concerned with 
the library. Emphasis has been placed on the need for more elementary school 
libraries, and also for service to youth in the public libraries. Throughout 
almost every talk the point has been made that the library as an agency of 
communication can offset the mediocrity that tends to crop up in all media of 
communication — print, radio, and films, all types. 

Let me go now to the word “developing” in Our Developing Communi- 
cations. As Mrs. McGuire pointed out, our communications are developing in 
several ways. From a technological viewpoint, television is here. It may be 
bringing back the family group as some sociologists optimistically say, but it 
also brings a great many problems inherent in all new media of communication. 
We know that we are living in a fast-paced society, accelerated partly by the 
communications. Our young people are geared to this society. As our com- 
mercial facilities are developed this way, new responsibilities and new oppor- 
tunities are placed upon those working with youth and materials. The speed 
of communication makes it more essential that there be a clear understanding 
of what is being communicated. The library as an agency of communication 
is improving, both quantitatively and qualitatively, Again we need to develop 
the good in communication sufficiently to offset the bad. 

I come now to “our” in Our Developing Communications. The first 
way I am going to define “our” is in relation to its use as being part of. We, 
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as librarians, are part of the “our” in Our Developing Communications, and 
we all have a responsibility and opportunity. 

Then I like to think of “our” as meaning “together ;” together with the 
authors and together with the publishers ; together with people who are work- 
ing in other agencies for youth; together with people in the schools. All who 
are working with youth have something to do together in this particular 
field of communications. 

Our speakers have indicated how essential it is for us to know youth; 
and to know everything about youth and their relation to communication and 
what we can do. 

Let me narrow the “our” meaning “together” to just librarians. It was 
stressed most in the plea that all librarians working with children and young 
people have the same education; that we cooperate in all types of activities and 
work together; above all, that we ourselves communicate. In this very meet- 
ing, with five states represented, we have demonstrated this “our” of working 
together which is implied in the title. 

But the “our” also means our responsibilities, and I have picked up and 
summarized nine. I’d rather call them opportunities, if you don’t mind. Our 
speakers have given us these opportunities, not only as librarians, but as citizens. 
These are questions we can all ask ourselves and seek the answers. 

1. What are we doing to teach youth to use the materials of communi- 
cation? What are we doing to help them to know how to use the library and 
its resources, to evaluate tools of communication effectively and intelligently? 

2. What are we doing in the way of using a// media of communication? 
No longer can librarians stop with print. Provision must be made for the 
individual child as well as the groups to have not only books and magazines, 
but films and records and transcriptions. 

3. What are we doing to improve the standards of taste in this country? 
What are we doing to help youth understand the society in which they are 
living? What are we doing in getting material of the right kind for them? 

+. What are the youth agencies in our community? Just who and what 
are they, and what are we doing with them, and what can we do? 

5. Are we being articulate about the mediocre and poor in radio and 
television and other channels of communication ? 

6. Are we providing in sufficient number good books, magazines, and 
other materials to offset the poor values that are included in heavily competing 
agencies of communication ? 

7. What are we doing to extend library service in elementary schools? 

8. What is our public library program service to the youth? Is it pro- 
viding the right kind of material, and particularly to out-of-school youth? 

9. And, finally, how much time on our own job do we actually spend 
with boys and girls? Do we work with them as individuals as often as 
possible? Do we bring to them the materials of communication, helping them 
to appreciate and enjoy them? Any librarian who is spending more than ten 
per cent of his time in work other than with people is probably failing in this 
whole field of communication. 

Some of us may come from regions or communities where our answers to 
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all these questions are favorable. Then, as citizens, go back and look at the 
surrounding areas. You may find a community, a school, with no books in it, 
because almost two-thirds of our boys and girls in this country still do not 
have easy access to good materials. You do not have sufficient time, you do 
not have sufficient staff, you do not have sufficient budget. Even so, the fact 
that you are in libraries is the important thing; even though only an inch is 
gained in five or ten years — that inch is a great contribution to our develop- 
ing communications, to our developing youth, to our developing society, to our 
developing world. 
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Mrs, Margaret A. Edwards, Head, Work with Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. (1951) 

Lillian J. Lawyer, Librarian, Adams County Free Library, Gettysburg, Pa. (1951) 

Mrs. Josephine Lynch Tompkins, Supervisor, Children’s Department, Public Library, 
San Diego, Calif. (1952) 

Wilma Bennett, Librarian, High School, Lowell, Ind. (1952) 

Ruth E. Hewitt, Head, Children’s Department, Public Library, Seattle. (1953) 

Elenora Alexander, Supervisor of School Libraries, Public Schools, 1500 Louisiana St., 
Houston 3. (1953) 

Elizabeth Burr, Public Library Consultant on Children’s and Young People’s Services, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison. (1953) 

Louise Galloway, School Library Consultant, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. (1953) 


Helen Lewis, Supervisor of School Department, Public Library, Cleveland, O. (1953) 
Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Director of Libraries, Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. (1953) 
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SEE YOU IN CLEVELAND! 


Make your hotel reservation for A.L.A. Cleveland Conference, July 16-22 immediately 
to get into our Division Headquarters, the Hollenden Hotel. See A.L.A. Bulletin, February 
1950, pages 50-51 for full information. 


CALIFORNIA RECRUITS 
ie 
Marion Horton, President 
School Library Association, Southern California 

A recruitment program is planned this year as a major activity of the 
Professional Committee of the Section for Work with Boys and Girls of the 
California Library Association under the chairmanship of Helen Fuller, Super- 
visor of Work with Boys and Girls of the Long Beach Public Library. 

Committees of public and school librarians representing the various 
sections of the State are being organized to carry on a vigorous campaign to 
advise possible recruits of the opportunities available to them in professional 
library work and to inform them of the library schools where training may be 
obtained. Efforts will be made to reach the high school student, as other 
organizations are meeting college students. 

Librarians will work with school counselors, giving them information 
about library work as a career which they may pass on to potential library 
school students. Many counselors have no knowledge of the requirements nor 
of the opportunities in this field. Plans are being formulated for the printing 
of illustrated folders for distribution and for the publication of vocational 
articles in magazines. Opportunities will be offered for students to give 
voluntary service in libraries during the summer to gain actual experience. 

Vocational talks in the schools and to P.T.A. groups, articles in school 
newspapers, and the showing of films on varied phases of the library pro- 
fession are other means to be employed to bring librarianship to the attention 
of young people. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
by 
Doris M. Cole, Librarian 
Massena Public Schools 
Massena, N.Y. 

Miss Martin’s words in the October Top of 
the News were prophetic when she said in speak- 
ing of Nation's Heritage, “It is hard to see how a 
publication selling for much more than the aver- 
age book will pay its way...” It is with deep 
regret that we note the passing of this magazine 
after only a few months of publication, Libraries 
who have copies of the six numbers that were 
issued are indeed fortunate. 

A much less pretentious but extremely useful 
publication in the same field which appeared this 
winter is American Heritage published by the 
American Association for State and Local History. Its stated purpose is ‘‘to 
meet the need for a magazine devoted exclusively to the story of American 
communities and institutions and to interests and achievements of American 
people.” It will emphasize regional and local history with articles on folk 
music, folklore, folk art, etc. Each issue will single out one region for special 
emphasis. The first issue, September 1949, has special articles on the Cham- 
plain Valley. The format is especially attractive. There are many illustra- 
tions both in black and white and in color. The Editorial Board includes 
Allan Nevins, Carl Carmer, Frank Monaghan, Roy Nichols and Roger 
Butterfield. Contributing editors are from all over the United States. Earle 
Newton, author of The ]’ermont Story, is editor-in-chief and business man- 
ager. His address is State House, Montpelier, Vermont. The subscription 
price is $3.00 a year. We wish this venture the good fortune it deserves. 

In preparing a magazine list for elementary schools, we have been struck 
by the dearth of really good periodicals at the primary level. There are so many 
excellent books for little children that it seems too bad that more authors and 
editors are not interested in magazines for this age group. One of the best is 
the relatively new Highlights for Children which started publication in 1948. 
It is very attractive in format with large print and pictures. It contains the 
usual features of a juvenile magazine — stories, articles, verses, things to do. 
Much of it is simple enough so that children just learning to read can read it 
for themselves. We hope the somewhat high subscription price — $5.00 for a 
year of ten issues — will not be prohibitive. 

Another magazine that has just been brought to our attention is Literary 
Cavalcade, one of the Scholastic publications, now in its second year, This is 
aimed specifically at English classes at the Senior High school level. Material is 
of a high literary quality and is largely reprinted from such magazines as The 
Atlantic Monthly and The New Yorker. Its cheap subscription price, $1.00 per 
school year, puts it within the reach of everyone, and its selectivity may attract 
many students who would not ordinarily read the magazines it represents. 
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MATERIALS 


A QUARTERLY LISTING FOR 
LIBRARIANS, TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
edited by 
Alice Brooks McGuire 


SEASONAL MATERIALS 


Emphasis is on more recent materials. The list was originally a fall one 
intended for the October issue, but since it could not be used, it is now ex- 
tended to materials for special times throughout the year. The new Rue 
Index (see below) is a good key to less obvious materials and the story- 
telling lists from the Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and New York libraries are 
helpful. “Our dA merican Heritage’ (Rand, 1949) is a rich source of materials 
to read aloud. 

Fenner, Phyllis. Feasts and frolics; illus. by Helen Durney. Knopf, 1949. 
A collection of stories for special days. 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Something old, something new: stor-es of people 

who are America. W. R. Scott, 1949. 

Hamsher, Florence. Complete book of children’s parties. Garden City, 1949. 

Holiday parties, p.27-140. 

Hark, Mildred and McQueen, Noel. Special plays for special days; non- 

royalty holiday plays for young people. Plays, Inc. 1947. 

Includes Lincoln’s birthday, Valentine’s day, Washington’s Birthday, 
St. Patrick’s day, Easter, Arbor Day, etc., covering most holidays celebrated 
throughout the school year. 
Rosh Hashonah (Jewish New Year) September. 
Ausubel, Nathan. 4 treasury of Jewish folklore: stories, traditions, legends, 

humor, wisdom and folksongs of the Jewish people. Crown, 1948. 


Soltes, Mordecai. The Jewish holidays. National Jewish Welfare Board, 
{ 





1943. 60c. 10-16 years. 
Origin, significance and observance. 
Zeligs, Dorothy. The story of Jewish holidays and customs. Bloch, 1942. 
252 p. $1.75. 10-13 years. 
Explains the holidays that are observed in a modern Jewish home in 
terms of their historical significance. 
Columbus Day 
Cameron, Leslie G. Vasil discovers the United States. (p. 248-56 in Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education, To/d under the Stars and Stripes.) 
Powers, Alfred. Chains for Columbus. Westminister Press, 1948. $2.50. 
219 p.. Gr. 7-9. 
A story of Columbus’ fourth voyage. 
Hallowe'en 
Averill, Esther. Jennie’s moonlight adventure. Harper, 1949, $1.50. 
Gr. 1-3. 
Jennie becomes a heroine on Hallowe’en by using her wits. 
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Doremus, Robert L. (il.) Spooks and spirits and shadowy places. Aladdin 
books, 1949. $2.00. 8-12 years. 
New collection of shivery stories by various authors. 
National Recreation Association. J//allowe’en. Author, 315 4th Avenue, 
New York. 1947. 25c. 
Sechrist, Elizabeth. /Teigh-ho for Hallowe'en. Macrae-Smith, 1948. $2.50. 
Anthology containing stories, poems, plays, games, parties and the 
history of Hallowe’en. 


Armistice Day 
National Recreation Association, 315 +th Avenue, New York. Our patriotic 
holidays: program material, crafts, games and stunts. 1946. 25c. 


Book Week 
Book Week, November 12-18, 1950. 
The posters are about 30c with reductions on quantities. Address: 

The Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd Street, New York City 19, 
N.Y. 

Harshaw, Ruth and MacBean, Dilla. What book is that? fun with books at 
home—at school. Macmillan, 1948. $1.50. 

Note the Book Map under ‘Kingdom of Children”, Top of the News, 
October, 1949. 

Watch for: 
“Children’s Book Issue,’ 

Review. 
“Book Week” number, Wilson Library Bulletin, October. 
“Children’s Announcement” issue, The Retail Bookseller, Late summer, 
“Fall Children’s Book number’’, Publishers’ Weekly, Late summer. 
Library Journal and newspaper book sections will also have children’s 


book issues. 


’ 


November, The New York Times Book 


Thanksgiving 
Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Old man Rabbit's thanksgiving. Platt and Munk, 
1949. 75c. 
How an animal provided for other animals in the forest. 
Curtis, Agnes. Special day plays. Anderson, Indiana, Warner press, 1947. 
Thanksgiving day plays, 50-63. 
Govan, Christine. Ar. Hermit Miser and the neighborly pumpkin: il. by 
Anne Merriman Peck. Aladdin, 1949. $1.75. 8-12 years. 
A selfish, lazy old man learns neighborliness because of his love of 
pumpkin pies. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie, comp. ore favorite stories old and new. Doubleday, 
1948. $3.00. 
Thanksgiving Day, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, p.33-37. 
Lillie, A.M. Book of three festivals; stories for Christmas, Easter and 
Thanksgiving. Dutton, 1948. $2.50. 
National Recreation Association. The Thanksgiving book, harvest time 
traditions, ceremonies and entertainment ideas. 25c. 
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Hanukkah 


Association for Childhood Education. Told under the Christmas tree. Mac- 
millan, 1948. Section III: Stories about the Jewish Festival of Lights. 

Christmas (Bibliographies and collections are so plentiful for this season 
that only three collections are listed.) 

Told under the Christmas tree. (See above) 

Book of three festivals. (See above) 

Smith, Irene, ed. Santa Claus book. Watts, 1948. 

New Years Day 

Brindze, Ruth. Story of our calendar. Vanguard, 1949. 

Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Korean grandmother. Doubleday, 1947. 
p.89-116. 

Harper, Wilhelmina. Down in Dixie. Dutton, 1948. p.71-75. 

McLelland, Isabel. Yen Beaver Road. Holt, 1948.  p.139-46. 


March of Dimes 
DeAngeli, Marguerite. Door in the wall. Doubleday, 1949. 
Sawyer, Ruth. Old Con and Patrick. Viking, 1946. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 

Hubbard, F. H. J’innie Ream and Mr. Lincoln. Whittlesey, 1949. 
Many good Lincoln incidents. 

LeSueur, Meridel. Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road. ‘Knopf, 1949. 


Valentine's Day 
Bailey, C. S. Country stop. Viking, 1942. p.47-52. 
Eyre, K. W. Lottie’s valentine. Oxford, 1941. 


Washington’s Birthday 
Foster, Genevieve. George Washington; an initial biography. Scribner, 1949. } 
Harper, Wilhelmina. For love of country. Dutton, 1942. p.15-26. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards (Announced first Monday in March) 
Dalgliesh, Alice. Book for Jennifer. Scribner, 1940. 

Davis, M. G. Randolph Caldecott. Lippincott, 1946, 

What book is that? (See above) 


Easter 

Bailey, C. S.. Mr. Easter Rabbit. (in Barksdale, Lena. Treasure bag. 
Knopf, 1947). 

Hazeltine, Alice and Smith, E. $. Easter book of legends and stories. 
Lothrop, 1947. 

Politi, Leo. Juanita. Scribner, 1948. 

Book of three festivals. (See above) 


Children’s Spring Book Festival (This festival, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune, comes the second week in May. The gay poster by 
Barbara Cooney is free from Carolyn Coggins, N.Y. Herald-Tribune, 
Room 1105, 230 W. 41st Street, New York City 13, N.Y.) 
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Saint Patrick’s Day 

Campbell, Agnes. Tales my grandfather told. Whittlesey, 1948. 
Martin, Dahris. Adventure in Ireland. Messner, 1949. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Old Con and Patrick. Viking, 1946. p.24-37. 
Watson, Katherine, ed.. Their way. A. Whitman, 1946, p.112-17. 


May Day and Arbor Day 

Buff, Mary and Conrad. Big tree. Viking, 1946. 

Douglas, Emily Taft. Appleseed farm. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. 

Gilbert, Helen. Mr. Plum and the little green tree. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1946. 

Jagendorf, M. A. New England bean-pot. Vanguard, 1948.  p.158-62 
(May day). 

LeSueur, Meridel. Little brother of the wilderness. Knopf, 1947. 

Old man of the flowers. (in Uchido. Dancing kettle and other Japanese 
tales. Harcourt, 1949.) 


Memorial Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July 

1. Christ, Katherine. Willow Brook Farm. Heath, 1948. p.67-72. 
Hubbard, F. H. Vinnie Ream and Mr. Lincoln. Whittlesey, 1949. 

p.177-97. 
Vance, Marguerite. The Lees of Arlington. Dutton, 1949. 

2. Bailey, C. S. Country stop. Viking, 1942. p.92-100. 

Bakeless, Katherine. Birth of a nation’s song. Lippincott, 1942. 
d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar. Star Spangled Banner. Doubleday, 1942. 
3. Davis, Lavinia. Special Fourth of July. (in Barksdale, Lena. Treasure 
bag. Knopf, 1947) 
Dawson, Mitchell. The magic firecrackers. Viking, 1949. 
Holbrook, Stewart. America’s Ethan Allen. Houghton, 1949. 
MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS 

Child Study Association and Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Books of 
their own; a suggested purchase list for parents. 1949. 7c each. Less 
in quantity. 

Famous festivals of America. Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Illinois, Free. A wall frieze in colored photography, 
accompanied by teaching material. 

Gans, Roma. Reading is fun; developing children’s reading interests. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia, 1949. 60c. 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. Adventures in folk song; with Marty 
(King) and Barbara (Rogers). Thirteen 15-minute transcriptions using 
95 different folk songs. For information: Gloria Chandler, 422!2 
W. 46th Street, New York City. 

Libraries, School. (in Encyclopedia of Educational Research; rev. ed. 1949, 
50. p.701-11) This survey and analysis of research in the school library 
field by Frances Henne should be read by all school librarians and their 
administrators. 
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Louisiana Library Association. Exploring librarianship. 1949. 75c  Pur- 
chase from Mrs. Florrinell Morton, Louisiana State University Library 
School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reading for democracy — 1950 — books for young Americans. National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Board of Public Education. Library services in Pittsburgh 
public schools, (in Pittsburgh Schools, May-June, 1949) 

Excellent picture of a good system of school libraries in action, told 
from many points of view. 
The following new books of interest to school librarians are recent A.L.A. 
publications, 

Douglas, Mary Peacock. Teacher-Librarian’s handbook, 2nd ed. $2.75. 
Original edition recognized as an outstanding manual for teacher- 

librarians. Sound advice and practical help to simple organization and 

management of school libraries. 


Rue, Eloise. Subject index to books for intermediate grades, 2nd ed. $6.00. 
J g 


Over 1800 text and trade books analyzed and graded with the help 
of consultants in the teaching and library fields. Subject headings used 
are based on the study of curricula offered throughout the country. 


Dawson, Dorotha. Basic book collection for high schools, 2nd ed. $2.75. 


An annotated list compiled with the help of an A.L.A.-N.E.A- 
N.C.T.E. Advisory Committee of teachers and librarians familiar with 
books and the needs of high school students. 

Nickel, Mildred, ed. Planning school library quarters. $1.50. 


Discussion from the practical point of view of the location, layout, 
lighting, decoration, and equipment of a school library and materials 
center, Numerous illustrations. 


LIBRARIAN’S CALENDAR 


Fifth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. April 14-15. 


Indiana School Librarians Association, Spring Conference, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. March 24-25. 


American Library Association Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. July 16-22. 


Michigan Library Association Spring Institute on Children’s Reading, 
Durant Hotel, Flint, Michigan. May 12-13. 


Materials Section Reprints available through Sturgis Printing Co., Box 329, Sturgis, Mich. 
100 copies $2.00 plus postage. 
500 copies $7.00 plus postage. 


March 
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